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7 roper to acquaint © * 
C Warld, on the publiſhing this pri- 
vate Letter, (F it be one) that it 


and Papers I purchaſed, belonging to a 
Gentleman lately deceaſed. Whether it 
was the Perſon's own Writing, or only 


communicated to him, I cannot ſay. 1 


had the Curiofity to look it over, to ſee 


_ what it contained; and meeting with ſome- 


thing in it I did not underſtand, I thought 


it might be of ſome Value. For which | 


reaſon 1 communicated it to a grave Gen- 
A 2 ___tleman, 


came to my hands in a Parcel of Books 


5 
tleman, whom, for my ſafety, I conſult on 
uch Qccafions ; wha was pleas'd to return 
it with this Anſwer. 


« THE anonymous Letter you ſent 
« me, I heve read with 4 great deal of 
2— And though I cannot ſay I 
« approve of every thing in it; yet 
« ſuch an Air of honeſt Sincerity runs 
* through the Whole, and the Good in it 
« fo vaſtly tranſcends the Bad, that it is 
te my Opinion, you will not only run no 
, e risk in giving it to the Publick, but 
= © will in ſome degree, aue. its thanks, 
= | 4 for doing it. 


f 1 e 3 out to 
be à real Letter, and writ by, or addreſsd 
| Zo any one yet living, I hope that will 
not be thought my concern. I think my 
Purchaſe has giuen me à legal Intereſt in 
#, 4 obo will 2006 6 nem) one. 


Dec. 10. 1728. 
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vin all my Thoughts, and 1 
au Ways, has obliged me 1 

to put this Paper into your 9 
Hands. "7 IV I had prepared a ſerious Apology q 
for it, but I tore it in pieces as ſoon as I 
had penn'd it. If when you have read it, 
it will not apologize for it ſelf, I am ſure. 
all that I could ſay in excuſe for my Free- 
dom, would but have ſerved to increaſe 
my Offence. If you have been pleas d to p 


*. 


me 


(2) 
obſerve the paſſionate Inclination, which; 
4: ever ſince I have had the Honour of being 
known to you, I have had, to recommend 
my ſelf to your Eſteem, it would not ſeem 


firange, That, after ſo. long an abſence, 1 
ſhould have more to ſay to you, than. it 


© | would be poſſible for you to find time to 


Hear; nor would it ſeem unnatural, that 
what I could not communicate to you by 
word of Mouth, I ſhould take this round- 
about, tho, in Fact, the ſhorteſt way of 
Letter, to acquaint you with. You may 
perhaps find your Goodneſs towards mie 
abus d, in being troubled with my imper- 
tinence; but you have this to comfort 
yourſclf withal, that mine is not the firſt 
- Inftance where ſo good a Cauſe has been 
accompanied with ſo ill an Effect; and 
that it is the ordinary misfortune of great 
humanity to have its Favours abuſcd by the 
Objects of it. My abuſe, however, Sm, 
of yours in this Caſe, is not ſo great, but 
my Vencration and Affection for you, are 


freedom I have taken with you, in ad- 
_drefling you at all on this occaſion, Iam: 
: ſure 


"fare I have taken the propereſt tine to 
trouble you with it, and therein comply'd : 


ciſu to ſo well-meaning a Sinner. 


Thoughts to the Confideration of waar it 


or arrended to it long, before 1 diſcover- 


1 


with Hon AcEs Rule; Saturday Night in 
Term-time, being as proper an occaſion 
to communicate an Addreſs of this Nature, 
to You, _ as 


was a Circumfſance to be attended to, in - 
doing the ſame to Aueusrus. 


SIR, 1 thought it became me, to take 
off ſomewhat of the Surprize of this Let- 
ter, by a ſhort Introduction, and to pre- 
pare you a little for what follows: Which 
having done, I ſhall leave my ſelf to your 
mercy, and hope you will indeed be mer. 


IT is now, Sin, ſome time fince, when 
from /zving by rote, I firſt turn d my 


was 1 Ltve, or fo have aBting. I had 


«a 


— 


3 2 


tions of ſome Things which I formerly 


(4) 

ed it to be a Reflettion of the greateſt 
Pleaſure, and what might be turn'd to the 
greateſt Importance. And as I had a little 
| before convinced my ſelf of the Neceſſity 
of purſuing the Enquiry of the Nature of 
but one Thing at once, where the Matter 
was either difficult, or of great uſe to be 
perfect maſter of it, I from that moment 
being ſo poſſeſs d with the Advantage of 
a Succeſs in this, reſolvd to lay by the 
Study of the Law, till I had in ſome 
_ - meaſure ſatisfied my ſelf in it. But I had 
not apply'd my ſelf long to the Enquiry, 

before I found it very neceſſary, in order 
to ſucceed at all in it, to revive the No- 


Had conſidered, and to gain clearer No- 
tions of others, of which I had yet but 
obſcure Conceptions. I took occafion 
therefore in the laſt Lent Vacation to read 
over Mr. Locke's Book of Humane Under- 
ſtanding. This I thought a proper Book to 
furniſh me with Foundation Materials for 
my future intended Superſtructure. And in 
order to purſue my Deſign with leſs inter- 
ruption, and to be mote out of the way 
of the Sqllicirations of the Buſineſs I was 


FM: 


(5) 
engaged in, I withdrew my ſelf our of 


the confuſion and hurry of the Town, in- 
to a Retirement near it. 


I found it very reaſonable and neceſſary 
to begin with a Survey, and Conſideration 
of my mental or thinking Powers, ſince 
it was by the help of rheſe that I was in- 
formed that Twas. This took me up that, 
and that ſmall part of the following, Va- 
cation, which paſt between the laſt Sittings 
of Eafter, and the beginning of Trinity 
Term. The intermediate Eaſter-Term 1 
ſpent in Town, both on account of re- 
freſhing my Mind, now wearied with a 
fix Weeks unwonted Retirement, and of 
keeping up my Acquarntance, at leaſt, with 


| the Profeſſion in which I was engaged; by 


attending as uſual on the Courts of Judi- 
cature. Trinity Term being over, I with- 
drew as before into my Solitude, which 
Was not more acceptable to me cn account 
of the great Leiſure I had to proſecute 


ticular fuiting, of my Genius, with Retire- 
ment” and the Country. Where, how- 
Fer md with 5 Inever want 


1 
7 


5 (6) 
Company, to divert me, tho' alone, if in 


view of a fine Proſpect. And conſidering 
how neceſſary it is to have ſome. interme- = 
diate refreſhment between repeated Ap- 


plications of Mind, and being willing to 


- have as little interruption as poſſible in 


my Meditations, I choſe a Place to retire 
to, every way ſuited to my Inclination : By 
the means of which my ſolitary Abode be- 


game not only ſupportable, but 2 AC- 
ceptable to me. 


I had, by this time, met with ſome Sue- | 
_ ceſs in my Enquiry, and found my Mind 
began to open it ſelf, and to aſpire at 
larger Views and Comprehenſiqns of Things | 
than it had hitherto been wont to have. And 
1 began to be of Opinion, That an im- 


< partial and thorough Enquiry, into my | 


t ſelf, under the following Heads of · What 
« I was? How I came to be? and tq | 
« what End I was what I am 7” (and with- | 
out a particular Satis faction on each of 
theſe Heads, I found it would be in vain 
for me to hope to be the better for my 
Enquiry) was not ſo calily, nor © ſoon ta 
be —_— Concluſion. as 


671 


AS I was about to enter on the Conſi- 


deration of the firff of theſe, I found it 
would be a very unprofitable Application, 
to conſider, © What I was,” without the ha- 
ving a pretty good. general Knowledge of 
« What there was beſides me.” And much 

leſs of the ſecond, © How I came to be?” 
without looking a little into, and intending 
Exiſtence in general. For without That, one 
would have but a very imperfect and inade- 
quate Notion of the MAJEesTr of any great 


| Fountain and Origin of all things, nor any 


| juſt Conception of the Inconſiderableneſs 


and Minuteneſs of ourſeFves, and what be- 
longs to us; ſuch a Nothingneſs, if compa- 


ted with what is contain d in infinite Space, 
or with what the TO HAN is compoſed of. 


I have no reaſon to boaſt of any Advan- 


| age Thad in that par of the courſe of my E- 


tion, wherein I was engaged in the 


reading of Philoſophy. Having been tranſla- 
ted pretty carly, at fourteen, from the 


Grammar -School, and a Syſtem of Philoſo- 


phy put into my hands; the Inconſide- 


rateneſs and Inadvertency of thoſe Years, 
tOge- 


(630 

together with the Inability, and Diſinclina? 
tion of my Tutor to matters of Philoſophy ; 
he being one who would have been ten 
times better pleas d to have diſcover d in C- 
CERO the uſe of a Latin Word, in a Senſe 
he never obſerv d before, than to have been 

a CASSINI, of a HUYGENS, to have obſervd 
any new, or various Phaſisof a Planet, or 


any new, Satelles attending any of thoſe il- 


luftrious Orbs; I ſay, the Inattention and 
Inconſiderateneſs incident to that, and the 
three or four immediately ſucceeding Years; 
join d to the being under the Care and In- 
ſtruction of ſuch a Tutor, who had no other 
Skill in Philoſophy, but a few ſenſeleſs Dif. | 
tinctions, which Burger ſdicius and Heere- 
bord, and other ſuch famous and renowned 


Authors afforded him, might very well ex- 


cuſe a Pupil from the Expectation of ma- 
king much Proficiency in Philoſophy under 
him. I paſt through, however, a Courſe 
of Philoſophy, ſuch as it was, and was as 
wiſe at the end of it, as before I entred on 
it. But I made one Reflejon in this time 
of Darkneſs, which hath continued with 
me, and which I find to be well-grounded 
in the Dawn of the Underſtanding I cnjoy 


an 7 


1 
_ ms of Nature, — 
fiſts what is called Phyficks, or natural Phi- 
tofophy, was ſome what impertinent ; "yk 
Ing 2 Diſquiſition after a Knowledge, for 
. very agar) had raken 
would raiſe the Dignity of their Nature, and 
render it more excellent, by any Know- 
ledge that could ariſe (if there could be 
immediate efficient and material Cauſes of 


cent hoje 26/terive i in this Bkkics 
tion, as of the Cauſe of Thunder, Snow, 
Difference of Metals, various Winds, cxc. 


liable to be overtarn'd, and rendred trifling 


by the Equivocalneſsof Effects, with reſpect 


to their Cauſes: And to aim at no higher 


Attainment, by the uſc of our Facultics, or 


I 


the yarious Phznomena of Nature in any of 


probable fo ever they appeared, were ſtill 


nances, may be as well ſuppoſed to the Ad- 


| (10) 
too ſatisfy one's ſelf with this, Ithonghe was 
unmanly, and abſurd. Neither could it tend 3 
to procure 2 higher Conception of the. Orz: 
gin of all Things: Since the Excellency. of 


the Effect included and expreſſed any Ext 
cellency of its immediate Cauſe and the 
Excellency of Things around us, was to be 
indg'd by their outward Beauty, and Uſeful- 
neſs, and not by any unknown Texture of 
Parts, or hidden Machinery, whereby they 
are what they appear : For what way | 
comprehended under their ſeveral Appea , 


vantage and Honqur of the great Cauſe of 
them, as if cxattly known and pry'd inta, 
ä 


firm'd Opinion, that the applying Effect 
to Cauſes, ſuch as are obvious in Water- {| 
mills, and Windmills, and in other more 
path gay — 2 PR 
of great uſc and advantage 

to ſearch after Cauſes for Effects wikis 
of the moſt impertinent Uſes a Man could 
put the Powers of his Underſtanding to. 


What are We, or what the Acuteneſs of 


"8 


ww 1 2 vv” 


nd 


dred Miles diſtance over our Heads; for 1 


(rt ) 
dur Spark of Intelligence, that we ſhould 
pretend to diſcover the Means whereby the 
great Finsr Cavss of all Things, either 
firſt: form d, or immediately produces _ 
— i YH 


FOR hiſs Panda add: e BA 
ſons (as I may call the Inability of my Tu- 
tor, and Indifference of my own Mind) 1 


preſery'd to the end of my Courſe of Phi- 
Notions of a Heaven above the Stars, and 


of the ALmtcarty's being immediately, = 


and ſolely taken up with the Obſervation 
of our World; that the Stars were made 
on purpoſe tatwinkle on us by Night, and 


the Sun to ſhine only on us by Day; and that = 


they might all be plac'd at about an hun- 


had the Faith to — PEPE Ladder 
— | 


Exiftence, and as my Thoughts were natu- 
rally to reflect, ſirſt, on Capacity, it may eaſily 


be imagin'd how ſurprizing it muſt appear 85 


C2 


THEREFORE, Sir, as 1 came to 
a Point, wherein I delign'd to conſider of 


ny „ * 
3 


(12) 
to me, when on Enquiry, t found jaftead. 
| of my Space of a hundred Miles high, Ex- 
panſion was infinite, and inſtead of ont 
rary Part of Exiſtence, there may be as cer · 
tainly an infinite number of ſuch Orbs (if 
Infinity can be ſaid to contain Infinity) as 
we are certain there are fox ſuch in our | 
Solar Syſtem ; and which may al have as | 
regular Motions around their reſpettive 
Suns, as each of theſe have around ours. 
For this reaſon, I was naturally led to turn 
over two or three Syſtems of Aſtronomy, 
in order to enlarge my Notion of Exiftence, 
and thereby to make that conſiderable Step, 
| which the knowing theſe Things is, to the 
better and more worthy Conception of the | 
Gnzar Cause of my own, and all other 
fulneſs in the Mathematicks (which, by an 
VUnhappineſs in my Education, I never had 
any Taſte of) was of uſe to me, in that I 
made ſuch more conſiderable Advances in 
my Progreſs, by my paſſing aver the demon. 
fixative Proofs of what was advanc'd by the 
Mathematician, as I ſhould have been re- 
Jaded, had I been able to have conſider d 
the. | 


m Knowledge thereon be only hiſtori- 


1 an 

. „ 
3 — 
ge ys, 
And 


cal, not ſcicntifical imagine 
0 ay 
probable, - and to a degree certain 2 
= curious Diſcoveries in Nature ; Since 
allen it, and who _— 
<> from the Nature of the 
BD thought to have 
WH on us. Beſides, pref 
ni = as to Infi- 
only a fee Refletion of ones own Mind, 
r — 
as certain, * od 
rag e two and two make — 
As likewiſe as to an cternal Succe 32 
Kay ſome where. or other, of 5 x 
other Which two Thoughts — 
Views give ths Man very dere 
Nr 8 himſelf, from what 
np — 


mitiv 
e Confincment, 
withia this le 


BY 


3 - Ng A 
tre) 


© BY this' means I came to form quite dit 
ferent Notions of that great Finsr Causs; 
< whoever he is,” or, Whatever he be; 
to whom I am indebted for my Exiſtence; 
and who was pleaſed to make me what E 
am, and to give me a Conſciouſneſs of my 
own Being, and a Knowledge of himſclf; | 
in that Point of Duration and Immienſity 
that it pleaſed him I ſhould appear in and 
— CS 


eee 
ral View of my three aboyemention'd Par- 
- Fiemlars of Enquiry, before I proceeded on 
the more ſerious Conſideration of any of 
them. I have hinted what a general Re- 
flection on the #wo firſt has occaſion d, and 
the third, <hs Bod for which I was pit th- 
<« to Being, diſcloſes itſelf more and more, 
as I look into Exifftence in general, and 
conſider the Greatneſs of the arbitrary Pow- 
er of the great Cauſe of its original Eſta- 
bliſhment, and harmonious Order, in 
which ſo much of it as we know, is pla- 


22 
pol 


(x5) 


poſe the reſt to be in. No doubt: de . 
aubat before we, were, that Great Hz was | 
pleaſed we ſhould be, and we ſhall be what 


he ſhall, mediately or immediately think 


very well be contented ; fince, as he never 
asked us our leave, Whether we would 
be or no?” So neither will he ask our 
advice, © What the Conſequence of our 


« future 


BUT as to the real 6 NG of fu 
never · not- exiſting Finsr Causx, ſince ſo 
much depends on it (for otherwiſe all 


things muſt have been Eternal, or have 


ſprung out of nothing) I * offer 


the following Thee. | 


* IF cheve by % lady to. buy 


* Knowledge of the Being of things with- 
e out us, of the beautiful and harmonious 


Order wherein Exiſtence in general is 


« placed, or particularly in our Notions 
* of the Splendor, Variety, Vaſtneſs of 


« Number, Greatneſs, &c. of thoſe illuſ- 


r ous Foodies, which we ſee in a clear 


«Night, 


: 


fit. to make us. And I think we may 


«. preſent Exiſtence | "hb dn 


2 » 9 
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(16) 6: 
 Nighe, and in our Ideas of the Realley 
® of an Immenſity all around ns, the tes 
* moteſt Corners of which we may . 
* ceive aboanding with as glorious Pro- 
* ductions as that pare of it, within the 
F reach of our Underftanding, is acknow- 
* edged to be intabited with : If, 1 fay, 
* there may be allowed any Certainty it 
* our Conceptions of theſe Matters, and 
= theſe things do actually correſpond in 


nature tothe Ideas we have of them,. 


That Perſon, who determines gain 
_ © their deriving their Origin, their Order, 
| their Beauty, their Splendor, their Va- 
4 rity, their Motion from oNE GREAT 


« whoſe only it is te Exif, without ha- 
« ving enquired into, and examined, as 
much as is poſſible for him, by the help | 
* of his Faculties to do, what can be known 
« of them; fuch a one, I ay; who, without 
having done this, ſhall determine againſt 


* CavsE that gave Birth and Being to all | 


« Premiſes, by means of which he was to. | 
< form it. 


AND 


* CAausE, whoſe eſſential Property, and | 


the Exiſtence and Cauſality of a Ems 


( 17) 


« AND had he made the beſt uſe of 

« his Faculties he could, in a Diſquiſition 
e into the Nature of every part, remote or 
r near, of Exiſtence, that could come with- 
« in the reach of his Faculties, and had 
« made the greateſt Impreſſions into the 
«© Knowledge of their Nature, and of the 
« means whereby they are brought about, 
< he would not be yet entitled with any 
© calour of reaſon to draw any ſatisfacto- 
« ry Concluſion againſt the Exiſtence of 
< one ſupreme Fountain and Cauſe of 
4 Exiſtence of all other Beings. For what- 
© eyer may be his Sentiments, and in what- 
& ever manner he may think fit to reaſon 
« concerning the Cauſality of what he 
<« ſees and knows, either of their bare Ex- 
<« jſtence, or Order, there muſt remain till 
« a poſlibility of their being otherways 
<« produc'd ; there being multitudes of like 
Effects which may be produced by dif- 
„ ferent Cauſes. And till he ſhall demon- 
4 ſtrate the appearance of Nature cannot 
ce be owing to any other than to that 
* nd Cauſe which he eſtabliſhes, I ſhall 
D ce pre- 


(13) 
« preſume with reaſon that it owes its 
h © Origin ts & Firſt Principle. 


« BUT further, before a Man has any 
right to determine againſt the Exiſtence 
« of a firſt Cauſe or Principle, That muſt 
te be known that is impoſſible to be known, 
« That there is not actually exiſting in the 
ce infinite Continens ſome more power- 
e ful and nobler Being than any of thoſe, 
« of whoſe Exiſtence he is certain, whom 
« if he knew, he himſelf would acknow- 
ce ledge equal to ſo great and fo ſtupendous 
« a Work. For who can fay what is /odg- 
* ed in the great Abyſs of Space, or which 
cc way is our glance of Intelligence capable 
* of precluding with any colour of ground, | 
_ * a firſt Principle from his right to Crea: 


© tion? 


« $O that as we our ſelves gave not to 1 


* ourſelves our Exiſtence, but were cauſed, 
„e have reaſon to ſuppoſe all other 


« parts of Exiſtence, (except one indivi- 


« ded exiſting Eſſence,) has been ſo too. 


There appearing a perfect Independency 
* among them all, as to the voluntary giv- 
—— 


(19) 
te ing or communicating Exiſtence to one 
« another; and conſequently may be ſup- 
tec poſed that they all owe their Origin to 
4 one common univerſal Cauſe. It is im- 
© poſlible to diſpute or conteſt the poſſi. 
« bility of this, with any ſuperior reaſon, 
te by any one who has not an adequate 
© Knowledge of infinite Capacity, and of 
etc thoſe innumerable, or rather infinite Ex- 

ce iſtences that are every where, and on ali 
ec ſides, agar up and down, « or are con- 
* tained in it. 


« And if it be impoſſible to prove there 
« is no frff Cauſe in Nature, it muſt ei- 
te ther be proved there is one, and that 
&« all other Beings are dependent on it; 
« and receive all their Laws and Powers 
“ from him; Or it muſt remain probable 
only that there is, or that there is not 
«© ſuch a one.” | 


THIS is only an occaſional Reflection 
that has occurrd to my Thoughts, as 1 
have rang d them to and fro in the vaſt 
Abyſs of Capacity, and which I preſume to 
lay before you, SIR, in company with 
_ 7 _=_ 


( 20) 
the others. For my part, I think it no 
ſmall Step towards the Belief and Aſſurance, 
« There is a God,” toſhew it to be impoſſible 
for any one to prove, © There is none.” 
As you ſee, Sm, this Thought extends no 


further. And indeed, the Almighty Au- | 
thor of Nature, has pretty thickly ſhaded 
his own Exiſtence and Nature, under the 
Shadow of his mighty and noble Works: 
Tho' virtually, I think, it ſufficiently * 


pears through them. 


BUT being on this Subject, I can't but | 
take occaſion here to tell you, Sir, that | 
to me it appears very ſurprizing, on the | 
Suppoſition that all that exiſts owes its ori- | 
gin to one firſt Cauſe, who never was not, | 
That there ſhould be ever Beings conſcious of 


their Exiſtence, and endowed with Thought | 


and Reflection, and yet be left ever in | 
Poſſibility of even doubting of the relation 
they lic under to that firſt Cauſe ; and that 


we have not in ſome meaſure as clear and | 


diſſtinct an Object for our intellectual Fa- 
culties, when we direct our Thoughts to- | 
wards him, as when we bow before an | 


mage, We haye for our corporcal Senſes. 
BUT | 


* 
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currd to my Mind, ſo effectually to diſpel 
thoſe Miſts wherewith it has been beſet, 
as the Conſideration, © of my having 
* an Exiſtence, in oppoſition to my not 
« being at all.” I don't know any Thought 
ever came into my Mind with more diffi- 
culty, or any one I could tell leſs what to 
do with, or to keep in view, than the Re- 
flection, That I was; and, © That Thought 
* which ariſes from the comparing my Ex- 
& iſtence with never not being, or having ne- 
« ver been.” We are like a Man that 
his Courſe, and never thinks he treads on 
the Ground. It is a much greater wonder, 
that a Man has a Footing on the Ground, 
than, having it, he runs; ſo is it a much 
more ſurprizing Matter, that we exiſt at all, 


than that we have Knowledge, or are ca- 


pable of making different Purſuits in Life. 


In ſhort, we come to take Life and Being 


itſelf, as ſoon as we have any Knowledge 
of it, as a thing of courſe, juſt in the ſame 


manner as we take {iving on, when entred 


on it, fo be. 


IF - 


(5) 


tF it was poſſible (what, S in, by the way; 
1 am as ſenſible as another cannot be, ) for 
one to have known before one was in being, 
what it was to be, what a Privilege ſhould 
one not think it to come into Exiſtence? 
Let any one now living reflect on any paſt 
Period of Time, as Queen Elizabeth's, or 
Henry the 8th's Reign; and conſider the 
World then, and he himſelf no part of it; 
and join to this the Conſideration of the 


himdo this, if he can, without being ſurprized 
at the prodigious Alteration as to himſelf, 


Duration, and Succeſſion in Nature, which 


I paſt. in Sleep, without ſo much as one 


Dream, as I can remember, am come on a 


bly adorn'd and illuminated an Amphithe- 
atre? When will the Novelty, and Curio- 


en 


my Surpriæe be at an end 


WHAT 


| 


* 


World nom, and himſelf a Part of it; and let 


which his Exiſtence, and his coming to be 
a Part of Nature occaſions What a noble | 
Creature am I, who, after an eternal paſt 


ſudden to awake, and to find myſelf in the 4 
midſt of ſo immenſely ſpacious, and fo no- 


. 


be, of himſelf, and of all that is ordinarily 


other than, as it were, the only tranſitory 


it) 


waar an Effect would it not have of 

ennobling, and dignifying out Sentiments and 
Actions, did each of us cotiſider otirſclves as 
riſcn into Being in the midſt of an infinite Ex- 
panſe, crowded with ſuch a Shew of great 
and magnificent Worlds, as our Eat is; 
and conſidered each Orb and its Conſines, as 

ſtock'd with (what is highly probable) Mil = 
lions of Millions of irs proper Inhabitants, 
both of a viſible and inviſible Nature? How 

vaſtly diffetent muſt fach a Man's Thoughts 


yalued and eſteemed in Life, from thoſe of 
one who never had confidered this Exrth, 


Being, and who was without an Idea of any 
created Greatnefs in Nature, but what was 
of zts Growth? How impertinent and tri- 


ling muſt not the Purſuits, which the ge- 


nerality of all forts of Mankind take up 


with, to ſuch a one, appear? 


THUS, Sir, am I fully reſolved to 
make 4 Pauſe in Life, and fettle my 


Thoughts on the three foremention' d Heads; 


_ and add to hom 8 Jars, that naturally 
ariſcy 
: "_ 
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 ariſcs from the other three Conſiderations ; 
Vis. © What I ought to BE!“ and, to 
plane out to myſelf that Method of Life, 
which ſhall be moſt ſuitable to my dzſco- 
vered Nature. I intend to obſerve as I go 
along what Diſputes there have been on 
foot in the World, and of which I am al- 
ready ſenſible there are many, which it ſig- 
nifies nothing for one to be determin d in; 
and which may be as great an abuſe of our 
Underſtanding to attempt to determine, as 
it is to neglect the ſearch after thoſe 
things, which come naturally under its cog- 
nizance. I am reſolved to fix myſelf fo, 
both with reſpe& to my Opinion of myſelf, 
and of all Things, either preſent or future 
without me, That come Death, come Life, | 
come Riches, come Poverty, come Plea- 
ſure, come Pain, come Honour, come un. 
merited Reproach, come whatever Altera- 
tion of. Circumſtance of Life that can hap- {| 
pen to ſuch a Being as myſelf, tobe found | 


the [elf-ſame Perſon throughout the whole | 


ſubſequent Courſe of my Life ? Neither over- 
fond of the one, nor afraid of the other; | 
neither elated by this, nor depreſsd with | 
that; neither vain with Succeſs, nor con- 

5 . cern d 


„1 © ws 


to him himſelf, on all occaſions. Nothing 


._ 0). 
cern'd at Diſappointment ; neither forgetful 


\ of myſelf in Proſperity, nor peeviſh or fret. 
ful in Adverſity. And this, Sin, when 


one arrives at it, will be LIrE; and no- 
thing leſs than this ſeems to me to be L1- 
VING. For it is not a few airy ill grounded 


Notions, witch which we think we may do 


Wonders on occaſion, and which may per- 
haps for a ſhort time ſoften to us a Reverſe 
of Condition, will ſerve the turn, will 


preſerve to a Man a ſteady Soul, and ſecure 


will be ſufficient to do this, but fixed Con- 
chuffons and Maxims of Life, drawn from 
an impartial and ſerious Examination of 


what LiFz in all its Parts is, or what the 
truc and real Eſtimate of all Things that 
we meet within it. Indeed I cannot but be 
of opinion, that it muſt be of the greateſt 
Conſequence and Advantage for a Man to 


carry about with him a Toxchſfone of the 
real and true value of every thing he has to 
do with whilſt he lives, how it really, and 
how in Imagination only affects him, to 
be of much greater conſequence, than 
the having a Standard by him to judge of 
the Value of the Coin, or of any other 
: 'E | Com- 


n : 
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Commodity of this World. Since any ſin- 
gle Deception in the former caſe, may prove 
of more Inconvenience and real Trouble, 
than an hundred any other Way. TE 
FOR thus, Sm, if find on the Tech, 
That Riches are my Good, That there is. no 


Enjoy ment of Life without them, would 3 | 
' reſolve to proſecute them with a ſuitable 


Ardour to what ſuch a Conſideration as | 


that will naturally inſpire one with ; that if 


the general Eftcem of Mankind be a Bleſ- 
ſing, to endeavour to ſecure it to me by 
all means poſlible; if Pain be an Evil, to 
avoid it at any rate; and if every thing.be 
good, which is pleaſant, to ſtcer the courſe 
of my Actions accordingly. 


BUT, if on the other hand, 1 ſhouſdon | 


| Examination find, that my true Happineſs 


is no ways dependent on an Aſfluence of 
what is call'd this World's Goods; but that 
it is through an irregular Judgment, influ- 


enc d by a wrong Fancy, that it is thought 


ſo; that they afford no adequate Object for 


the Soul of Man to reſt on, and to exer- 
ciſe a Complacency long in; and that a 


true 
i | 


(27) 
Hrne Enjoyment | may be had at a much 
cheaper rate, and in a much more rational 


and ſublime degree nearer home, — To be 
more cool, and indifferent in the Purſuit 
after them. Whar „ N there is to 
have regard to it, ſhould they fall in my 
way ; fatisfying myſelf, ſhould they never 

be my Portion, that, that is never required 
of a Man to do, which he wants means 


to perform. 


AND ſo, if on Reflection on the E- 
ſeem and Honour paid one, by thoſe of 
the ſame Species among whom I may be 
converſant, it ſhall appear to be a thing ng 
other ways valuable, than as either thro 


the Rectitude and Probity of my own Mind 


I may deſerve it, or as thoſe who pay it me 


naturally led to moderate my Paſſions for 
the Careſſes and Reſpect of your gaudy un- 
thinking Bemgs, to regulate and propor- 
tion my Delight in it, to the real Merit 
and Worth of the Perſons that give it me; 
and not to meaſure this Worth and Ex- 

E 2 3  Exllence 


are truly excellent and worthy ; ſhall I be 


(28) 
* | eellence by embroider d Habits, gilt Che 
riots, by Titles, Precedencys, or any mock 
Pageantry ; or in ſhort, by any thing . ; 
ftabliſbed as a Diſtinttion among Men 


but by that which. is excellent and worthy © 


| from Nature; and what, wherever it is 
to be met with, though cloth'd in Rags, 
2 Bives a Superiority where wanting, though 
in the higheſt Condition, I mean, orderly 
| Aﬀettions, generous Sentiments, and 4 


Commanding Reaſon. 


AND o, likewiſe, as to o Pleaſure 3 
if on Examination, I ſhall find. that every 
thing i is. not my Good, © that pleaſes me, 
That therefore a due Choice ought to be 
made, in order to make a Good of 4 Plea- 
ure, or to come at any true Enjoy ment 
To be maſter of myſelf to ſuch à purpoſe, 
as that I may never be indulging myſelf in 
that, which not only will give me no Satis- 
faction itſelf, but will rob me of that 
Indulgence which would give it me, and 
make me moſt content with my Being. 


IF Debauch, Riot, Luxury, Sloth, or 
W yield no laſting or con- 
Is | fant 
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ſtant Satisfaction; and this be only to be 
had from the Indulgence of the benevolent 
and ſocial Affections: in ſine, if the men- 
tal Pleaſures, infinitely. tranſcend the ſen- 
ſual, to 2 ** my. 


IN ſhort, if I find Life I 
tion, if I find it to conſiſt in the Exerciſe 
of thoſe Powers both of Body. and Mind, 
whereof I conſiſt ; and that theſe Powers 
are capable of being very differently em- 
ploy'd ; and that the Dignity or Indignity 
of my Nature will be as I ſhall direct the 
uſe of them to find this right uſe out, 
and to purſue it—to form right Judgments 
of Things that will have any relation to 
me, and ſet proper Objects for my Aﬀec- 
tions and Paſſions, and indulge them after 
aproper manner. For theſe are the Principles 
and Springs of our Actions. And if I love 
only what is truly lovely, and hate what is truly 
hateful, my Actions will reflect by this means 
ſuch a Luſtre on my Mind, the Conſciouſ- 
neſs. of which will give me that Compla- 

cency and Satisfaction in my Exiſtence, 
- Which goge can be ſenſible of, but thoſe 

who 


9 

who ona ſettled Judgment have determin'd 
to live a Life ſuitable to the Dignity of 
their Nature. 


AND now, Sm, by doing This, to 
; what a pitch of real Excellency ſhall not 
one raiſe one's ſelf? after what an advan- 
- tageous manner ſhall not one recommend 
one's ſelf to our Gear Causx and Author 
of our Being, in employing thoſe Powers, 05 
by which he was pleas d at firſt to make 
one conſcious of our Being, ſo much to the 
Diſcovery and Perfection of what it was ? 
How advantageouſly will ſuch a one, by 
this means, introduce himſelf into a future 
State of Being, who can give ſo good an 
Account of what he was in his prior State 
of Exiſtence? and how pitiful and mean 
muſt that Being be thought, in ſuch future 
State, who ſhould be landed there perfectly 
unacquainted with what he had been? And 
who, inſtead of informing himſelf of the 
Grandeur there is in Nature, and of his own 
Relation to it by virtue of being a Part of it, 
had employ d the whole Courſe of a Period 
_ of Being, in amuſing himſelf with a Com- 
placency in the trifling Littleneſſes of Mat- 
ters of human Inſtitution? 


LET 


(31) 


LET me have your Leave, S18, here, 
while my Thoughts are warm, (and I hope 
yours are not, on your reading what I have 
writ, altogether cool, permit me, I ſay,) to 


BY lay before you here a Suppoſal of a pretty 


extraordinary nature, that offers itſelf to my 
Mind on this occaſion; and which, how - 
ever, I hope will not, at the bottom, appear 

more extravagant than rational to you. 


LE x us ſuppoſe then, That it ſhould, 
« pleaſe (HIM who only has, but who. 
actually has the power todo ſuch a thing) 
„ e the Sovereign and Sole Arbiter of our 
Lives and Fortunes, to draw out indiſ- 
<« criminately a Colony from the Bulk of 
« Mankind, and tranſlate them into ſome. 
«© other Orb in our Neighbourhood, where 
ec there was room for ſuch a new Sett of In- 
& habitants. It can't be at all unreaſonable 
4 to ſuppoſe, © That the original Dwellers 
jn ſuch Region would be curious of know- 
« ing whence theſe Foreigners came, and 
4 what they had formerly been? But from 
the general Inconſiderateneſs and Inatten- 


=. n of Mankind to their real Nature, 


cc. how 
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bow few among this adventitions Muli. 
tue can be rationally preſumed to be able 
« to give them any Satisfaction in ſuch an 
< Enquiry? The Firff Troop which they 
+ ſhall accoſt, I will ſuppoſe, for the honour 
F< my Country, to be Engliſhmen; One of 
Which, I hear, asked, From whence he 


came! Or what he was?” His anſwer 


is, © That he comes from his Place of 
« Abode, from Family-Hall, in ſuch a 


2 County; perhaps, indeed, he may know 


« of what Kingdom, and adds that too.” 
4 And not that he comes from having 
i had a Being in ſuch a Wonl p, which tho 
c he had livd a Revolution of ;o or 60 Years 
4 in, perhaps, he had never heard of. And 
« as to the ſecond Demand, © What he was 7” 
« He very readily thinks moſt notably to ſatis- 
« fy his Curioſity, by telling ſuch Enquirer, 
As to what he was? That He was a 
« 'Sqvirs.” Another, perhaps, anſwering 
« rightly to the Firſ# Queſtion, © That he 
comes from an Orb, That was in his 
« Language, called Earth.” But, As to 

&« What he was 7'— —© That he was a 
« LAWYER?” That he dealt in Qui 
Tams, Seixius, Common Recoveries, Fi 2 3 


3 


Y v* 


ann Infarmationt, in the nature of a R 
| ©: Faraxe--Burbould deer, 
7 « what is faid ta him in foch Engage) yeo- 


| « were with them? Whence they aroſe? 
What was che inward, Conſtitution of 
_ | © that Being, whoſe Safety was ſecured 


| < for the Credit of our Lauper, we will 


| cc Lawyer, without prejudice to his Charac- 
& ter, may be ſuppoſed not to underſtand, 
| © andſoto make no anſwertothem. AThird, 
| * been ? Anſwers, ſome what ſneakingly,-— 


A Lo." This I believe to be no miſrepra 
-* 64 ſentation of what would be the ſort. of 
| Ke 1 to. * on ſuch, an 


GW %% wow» Yu 
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„Herend, Indifiments; Ejeftments, 


{and (if i it would not tos particularly denote 5 
my Lauper to be ene of the preſent Ge- 
* nexatian, L might add) in Mapdemus'sand 


« cced to ask, What real or perſonal Rights = 


e only by a Community, and guarded: by 


“ ſuppoſe the Enquirer forgetting himſelf, 
« asked for in his own Language, which our 


3 A. Fourth, to the ſame Que 
&, fon, very bouncingly, That he was 


* Oc- 


(3+) 

— the ginekality of the Shes | 
« Abneen Which went w the Goinpolition | 
«. bf the number of this new Pn. 
te And I ſer no reaſon, thoigh I am not 


b proper « Judge of it, Why any Thing 
e better may be expected from the teſt of 


ile mASichits of the World. Few, 
very few, 1 dh afraid, would be fund, 
* in the whole Maſs of Mankind, int 
ee whole Heads it would enter, ©* That 
& they had Been ſuch ä Being as Man, ind 
* ho on being ask d, Who or what they = 
# had been? could ſatisfy the carions Eu- 
« quirey after ſüch a manner, as on the like 
&. 6ceafioh Would become a Being by na- 
. 
n 


HAVING here, Sikz made a reflect 
View of wh 1 tave hitherto writ, and 
oÞſerving thi freedom with which 1 have 
laid my Sentiments before you, 1 begin t6 
be in ſome pam, as to your Opinion of 
my Orthodoxy amd Soxndueſs in the Faith. 


** 13 


N n en, a0 Ways derage- 
rory of the Excellency of che Gazar | 

Gan, or, @ he appears. much more in- 

relligible ta me when I think of him, of 


fte Fer and oply nn Brine: 


N er inconſiient wich the ſincereſt, maſt gy þ 

or Regardto his Will in whatcyer mannes, 
made known to ps. Indeed, it is ataniſh- = 
ing to me, when I think on it, That there 

Ages about Religion. What Defarmity and 
| Confyion has there nat been introduc intq 
tte World under the Pretence of it? Un- 
ger the Pretence and Colqur of the maſt 
ſimple, and, one would think, the maſt 
intelligible Thing in Nature? What is Re. 
 bigjau, or wherein does or can it conſiſt, but 
og a due Reverence for the Cauſe of 
our Exiſtenc ce, and, in obedience ta his 
Plegſire, in converting thoſe Powers of 
Action with which we find ourſclyes en- 
dawed, towards the Happineſs of ourſehues, 
5 and of Theſe, ta whom the Exerciſe of them 


Ii ſhall at any time relate? Is it poſſible, 


| That any one can refle& on his own Ex- 
nnn 


(36) 
ing; and that without any concurrence of 


him noble Senfimients of the Author of it? 
And theſe proportionably increaſed, as he 


| Micreaſes his Knowledge of his own, and 
GGHother parts of Exiſtence, that owe, in 


 »ebinmion with all things elſe, their Beings 


| conſequential Miſery, that it is wonder- 
ful to me, how there ſhould have ever been 


any occaſion for the denouncing any po- | 


ſitive Threats or Puniſhments to a Crea- 
ture capable of Reflection, for doing it. 


What Conſideration ought to carry fo great | 
ſeverity in it with ſuch a one, as the 2p. | 
trinfick Meanneſs, which the doing ſo, muft | 
imply in the Doer? How natural would noe | 
that Thought be to us all, if we would | 
make the leaſt uſe of our refletFive Powers, | 
<<. That that Action muſt certainly be moſt | 


ce * conſiſtent with our Happineſs, which is 


« moſt fuitable' to the Vill of the Fr | 


« « Fair of wh Nature, and the contra- 


"= 


hisown, but muſt neceffarily have raiſed in 


to the ſame great Principle? And as to 
the other part, there is, or ſurely there 
ought to be, to a generous Mind, ſo much 
baſeneſs in building his own -Enjoyment 
on another lite Creatures immediate, or | 


FF 4 wh mm = W « 1 — rr 8 „ — -- 
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in every Country in the World, reach d out 


(37) Ky 
x xy.” Did Men allow themſelves to 


fle& on their own nature, mn Ex : 


py or miſerable Influence, Conformity 1 
Nonconformity to the Laws . to R 
the Frame of any Creature, muſt B 
rily, ſooner or later, be attended with Uto 5 
ſuch Creature, They would all thor ; 
the beauty and juſtneſs of this Sentiment, 
and readily ſubſcribe to it : « That in what- : 


<< ever point of Space, or period of Dura- = 


« tion, a Creature, conſcious of his Ex- 
ce jſtence, ſhould find himſelf in Being, 
„ he had only to inform himfelf of his 
cc Maxerx's Rule of Action for him, to be 
« happy. And whatcver appear d to ſtand 
te in the Way of the Truth of it, when 
ge practis d, muſt be Shadow only, wag 
. 


-BUT here is the Misfortune, * Who 
* thinks or who confiders?” Thoſe that 
would think have immediately ſomerhing, 


to them, as, What they ought to think.” 
And thoſe (which are by much the greater 
number) who have no inclination to think 
4 are ready to confirm themſelves in 


iz „„ rhe reſpeAive Syſtems 


| Theſe larger cannot be treated wih too 
Fereat a Contempt, nor the former with too 
n 
= ng 19 their Mater, and to mern 
as given them. Now whiz lies more in 


of Orthodoxy, which almoſt every Copp- 
xry hay peculiar to it ſelf? Were Men leſt 
to themſclvgs, it is impoſſible almoſt to 
ponccive that ſo great numbers would hear 
living 2 Courſe of Life over, without ma- 
king ſome ſerious Enquiry, 4ho they were, 
or what it was? Did wg. come into Life 
' With aur Faculties in Perfettion, I am apt 
to think we ſhould, before immerſing our 
ſelves in Buſineſs or Pleaſure, look a little 
Seer #5, and be ready: to: ak our ſclyes, 
% What it was we ſaw, apd ueber we were 
* our ſelves, to whom the Objects that 
* ſuxre us preſented themſelyes2” 
Now 1 cannot ſec that the gradus Mau. 
ner, in Which we come to attain to the 
Perfection of our Reaſon, ſhould be any 


hindrance to our — W 


Ought Noveky. t6 ſtrike us more Am, 


 Vidual for another? What can be for the 


| ſions, however falſe in themſelves, ſhall 


{»>) 
Kaefione, when we do amis ung it 


3 Surely there mitt be ſome 
that hinder our git _ 


external Impediments, 
e 


ly, wo de of n une of ea.» F 
| Veneration with which we are bred up in, 
for the faut Syſtem of Notions 4 8 
the Country, to which we belong? But _ 


what Syſtem of Orthodoxy is there in the 
World, that ought not to be a Shame to 


the. Efdouſers of it, if it has not Rood the 


Teſt of an Exammation* Can it be rea- 
ſonably expected, That the Examination of 


| a former Age, can be an Examination for 
the Preſent ; Or that of the preſent, for 


any future Generation, nay of any one Indi- 


honour of Gop or Man, to be profeſs d, 
but on being found, on Enquiry, to be true, 
by thoſe who profeſs it? And what qughe 
ever to be preſum'd true, where that En- 
quiry is not freely allow'd? And how can 
that freedom be ſaid to be allow'd any 


| where, where a Man ſhall ſuffer in the leaſt 


degree of Eſteem, whoſe private Conclu- 


= 
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happen toi be different from what is the 
* faſhion. Ben The Magiſtrate, in every Civil 
Society; mught to keep a good Look-our 
on. the Outwerd-Man; and the Look-m 
4 to the inward-Man, be only left to Him 

© who only knows him. No Government 
can, (at leaſt none ever did) ſubſiſt with- 
a out the publick Acknowledgment of a Gon; 
no publick Acknowledgment can be made 

but under ſome Form or other ; therefore 

of Neceſlity there muſt be a State-Religi- 
on, or rather a State-form of Religion, 
which the State of every Country ought to 
make ſuitable Proviſion for the Support of. 
And the Conſcience of every Man, more 
obliges him, for Order's ſake, to acquieſce 
under it, where no manifeſt Abſurdity, in- 
Jurious to Gop, ſtands in his way to hinder 
him from doing it ; than it engages him, 
by reaſon of any ſlight deviation from what 
he in his private Opinion may think more 
It, not to comply with it. This being 
ſcrtled, all Latitude ought to be given for 
reaſoning on all Subjects indiſcriminately. 
If Truth cannot maintain its Ground by 
Argument, God forbid it ſhould have re- 
courſe to 2 for its ſupport. And 
when 


1 
when this Latitude of the Uſe of Thought 
ſhall be indulg d, People will be no longer 
ſheltering themſelves under Authority, for 
the maintenance of Truth, but will be 
forc d to lay by their Idleneſs and Igno- 
rance, and appear, and come out, and ſight 
themſelves. The Conſequence of which, 
| will certainly be a much greater Uniformi- 
| ty of Opinion, among thoſe that will have 
| any Opinion at all, than ever there was, 
while the greateſt Reſtrictions, both of 
| writing or ſpeaking, were in force, There 
| is too great a Conformity between the 
natural Underſtandings of Mankind, not 
generally to agree on fair Debate on Fun- 
damentals, and there would be too much 
| Greatneſs of Mind, when this is once done, 
to fall out afterwards about Trifles. Tis 
| 2 fear for Intereſt that begets in any mind 
a horror for Argument. And there ariſes 
a natural Diſdain in a free Mind, to be 
| forc d otherwiſe than by Argument to aſſent 
| to any Truth that is propoſed to him. 
Were not this the Caſe on both ſides, there 
|} would be no more heat in a religious Con- 
| troverſy, than in the Solution of a Gcomc: 


| trical Problem. Nor any apprehenſion 
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is, 


made appear, and readily and unanimouſly' 


(42) | 
at all of the Conſequence in any Diſpute, or 
what Truth would turn out. Truth be- 
ing the Thing we ſhould all deſire to be 


in all marters equally alike embrace, did 
not Raſſion, Pride, and Intereſt prevent the 


Ry of our Jadgments. 


THIS being, Sm, 2 main Reaſon that 


the Thinking part of Mankind, bring for 


their not thinking at all: I thought it not 
amiſs to remove the Objection, as well ag 
I could, that ariſes from it, as I went along. 
But though undoubtedly there is weight in 
it; this ObjeQion is no ſufficient Excuſe 
for the prevailing ignorance and inatentive- 


neſs in the minds of Men, concerning tha 
which is ſo near them as their own N. 
tures. An Enquiry of this fort, might be 


carried much further than it is, without any 
prejudice to or from Orthodoxy at all. But 
how caſily are Men fatisfy'd in ſo momentous 


t have made of Mankind, the generality 
of Men may be ranged into three Claſſes. 

One of which is made up of thoſe. who 
make no manner of aſe of their Under- 


a Concern ! According to the Obſcryation | 


(43) 
ſtandings but through the means of an 
affluence they have ready at their hands, 
follow and indulge themſelves in whatever 
they fancy, without making the leaſt re- 
flection what does, or what does not, becom 

them to do; as if the direction of Reaſon 
belong d no more to them, than to Culatures 
who never were diſtinguiſh'd with it. Aus- 
ther Claſs conſiſts of thoſe who ind@@ul 
make a right uſe of their Underſtanding, 

either by Contemplation or Action, and 
would thereby anſwer ſome End in Life; 

but this meerly for Ends of their own, for 
] Honour or for Profit, and not in Conſe- 
quence of any reflection on their own Na- 
tures, or any ſenſe of Obligation to their 
reſpective Applications for the happineſs of $3 
human Nature, from the particular Frame 
and Conſtitution of it. The Third and 
laſt Claſs, is of thoſe (if there be enough 
y| left of mankind after the other two ſorts 

| are ſet apart to make up one) of both thefe 
laſt ſorts, who from right and worthy Views, 
taken from the Obſervation of their own 
Natures, and in obedience to the diſcover- 
ed Plcaſure of the Author of them, enn 
gaged themſelves, as their Genius led them, 14 


c either in Contemplation or Action. 
62 * 


(4) 


BUT, mcthinks, at the ſame time, Y 
that I propoſed to lay before you, a Plan 
only, I ſcem to pretend to preſent you 

nn a more finiſh'd Piece. But this is 
what I neither have deſign to do, nor think 
my k yer fitly qualify d to undertake. The 
__ preſenting you with That, may poſſibly be 
"ome future Trial of your Patience. I can 
only acquaint you zow (to whom, next to 
my own Mind, would I approve my Actions) 
That I am reſolved to make a full Stop 
in my Carreer of Life, and to bring to ſome 
Perfection the Examination I have already 
begun of what it is, before I live it over. 
To inform my ſelf what it is to be, and 
what J ought to do, as a Man, before I ſet 
about the informing my ſelf what I ought 
to kno, or do, as an ENGLISHMAN. And 
there are t we Things I am reſolv d to fatis- 
fy my ſelf in more particularly, not mcer- 
ly in a ſpeculative manner, but ſo to rivet, 
whar I ſhall know of them, in my Mind, as 
that it ſhall be lively expreſd throughout 
my future C duct. One is, what 1 
can diſcover of my future Exiſtence, af. 
der this Life is at an End; The other, 

| what 


— 


; (4) 
what the true Pleaſure and Enjoyment of 
this Life's, and wherein it conſiſts. And. 
if I may judge of the Advantage of this 
Enquiry, when perfected, by the little ro- 
grels I have altcady made in it, whatcyer - 
Pains it will coſt me, I ſhall never reperit | 
the Undertakirig. For very great e S 
renity and Tranquillity with whit ve 


already filld my Mind: Such a happy mY 


trance on any purſuit is is enough to draw 
one on in it a good length, before one 
would think of a Retreat. 


BUT you will perhaps, ſay, © That by 
* the Purſuit of this your Enquiry, you 
« will at length loſe ſight of that Pro- 
Ffeſſion in which you are engaged, and 
« what then? Or at leaſt have a very con- 


« ſtant Mind, ſuch as I have no reaſon to 
imagine in your favour.” — But to this 


I beg leave to anſwer, „That I am irre- 


e fragably convinc'd, That this is the one 


« Thing needfull,” That every Employment, 
Honour, Diſtinction or Advantage, that 


is to be met with in the different Courſes 


of Living, is ſubordinate to it. I am ſatis- 


fied nothing but this will ſecure to me an 


(46) 
_ eaſy Mind, without which, Life, in any 
Condition, is a very heavy Burthen. And 
I am no lefs aſſured, That he that has not 
done it, muſt have his preſent Enjoyment 
Ding only to his Stupidity, or a conſtant 
© Diſtration of Buſineſs or Pleaſure. Theſe, 
in t „ he muſt either leave or they 
will] him, and .then what has he to 
ſappore him? That rational Being who 
does not employ his Facultics towards the 
making himſelf happy, (and there is but one 
| way of doing it) is unworthy of the Ex- 
cellency of Nature whereof he partakes. 


AT the ame time, Sim, that 
I ſay this, I am not inſenſible that ſeveral 


Reflections, which you will find ſcatter d 


up and down, in this Paper, arc, when 
ſcriouſly eſpouſed, enough to put one out 
of the ordinary way of thinking, and to 
give one an unhappy turn for Buſineſs and 
the World. But tho it may be on very 
different Views and Motives that I ſhall re- 
enter on the Stage of the World, yet re- 
enter I ſhall. And after having conſulted 
my own Happineſs, endeavour to conſult 
that of others. Which rightly underſtood, 


.or 1 4 Alas! 
what is there in theſe that is any ways ade- 
quate to the Deſires of a truly human Soul? 
A moderate Competency is all I deſire or 
hope for, which 1 don't in the leaſt doubt 
Dns, in whatever State I was to 
Ur r a Pauſe 
in ide dus) of the Lew, in my Years of 
Life, will be any Prejudice to any future 
| Succefs therein. There is little done un- 
Ader 39; even where chere is Ability, and 1 
hope in 8 Years time, when I ſhall arrive 
at that Age, to have finiſh'd my Enquiry, 
and to have a lite enquired into the Law 


..,.carljer in the Day. 


„ 
too. hope, Sir, notwithſtanding, wie 
continuance of your Fayour and Encou- 


ragement, to arrive at the Noon of Life 
and Buſineſs, as ſoon as thoſe who ſet out 
For as in the Morn- 
ing fit they are content to walk leiſure- 
by, Ie (to continue the Alluſion) my 
wilt be fo well ſeaſon d, when 1 
mann him, that I ſhall be able to ſet out 
with a quicker Pace. And truly confider- 
ing the little that is done in the Morn of 
| Life, eſpecially in the Profeſſion of the 
Law, I have often wonder'd that Gentle- | 
men are ſo ' zcalous and haſty to be en- 
gaged in it. When they have generally 
little elſe before them, but a very reaſo- 
nable Proſpe& of throwing or idling away 
$ or 10 Years of the very beſt of their 
Lives: Years that might have been apply'd 
to much better purpoſe than in ſauintering 
up and down to Weſtminſter: . TReſe cars 
(if I may dictate, but it is with ſubmiſſion) 
ought: to have been ſpent in cloſe Study ; 
and the former Vcars which they applyed 
to the Study of the Profe ſſion, have been 
taken up in the purſuit of what would 
have ſet off and Srge doths future Know- 

ledge 


(49) 
Tedge in the Profeſſion. And when Buſi- 
neſs falls not in the way of one fo in- 
ſtructed, it is a certgin ſign, that the Buſi- 
nefs was not made for him, or he not for 
the Buſineſs. Fr — 995 


. 


I am now, 512, come wo Tel: 
the fake of keeping my Term, 
freſhing my Mind after ſo long a Ne. 
tirement. When this is done, I ſhall re- 
turn to it again, in order to purſue, and 
bring to a head, my Thoughts on myſelf, 
my Origin, and the Judgment I deſign to 
ſtand by, during Life, of Mankind, and 
of human Affairs; which I ſhall purſue 
with as much Diligence and Application, 
as the Hopes and Deſires of not indeſer- 
ving, at leaſt, the continuance of your Fa- 
vour, if not (through your Partiality to me) 
deſerving it. And with as much Zeal and 
Aſſiduity, as the Conſideration of the Im- 
portance of the Enquiry in general, and 
I of the particular Importance of it to my- 
| | ſelf, by my reaping the advantage of ſet- 
I ting out with ſuch mature and ſettled 
| Determinations concerning myſelf, and all 
| that ſhall relate to me, in my Dawn of 


6 6 

Lite, will undoubtedly be of ts me. And 
next to the Satisfaction that a ſettled De- 
termination, and a naturally conſequent 
Reſolution thereon will give me, I ſhall 
"a ever eſteem the Contindance and In- 

crete of your favourable Regards, Sir, 

we pEatcſt of any Pleaſure that carr befal 
2 Dm without. Next to that Plea: 
"five which that Perſon has transfusd over 
e his Mind, Who has conſidered, and found 
A himſelf ſomething in Being, without his 
te Min or Intention, endowed with Power 


of exerciſing very various Actions r and 


* has, on Reflection, diſcovered - to what 
* Actions theſe Powers ought to be de- 


te termin'd. And who knows the Conti- 


_ © nuance of his Being, not to be in his 
* own Power ; but to be dependent on 2 
« Cauſe, which can as arbitrarily either 


4 wholly deprive him of it, or as arbi- 


4 trariby change it, as He at firſt grarited 
' © it to him.” And of the conſequential 
Pleaſure of which Conſideration, I don v 
*, mn, bue you are vey ſenſible. 


' BUT how happy ſhall 1 be, if from 


WP ſhall 


being not | unworthy of your Favour, I 


— 


(5a) 
mall „ of your Friends 
ſhip! I confes it is bold what I am gc- 
ing to add, That I never reflect on the 
curire Friendfhip there was between Ct. 
CERD and Bnurus, without wiſhing, that _ 
what Buurus was to CICERO, L majght © 
come to be to you. I am ſenſihle this 
lays me open to a heavy Cenſure cf N 46 
if. not of III Manners; but 1 hope it will © 
on both accounts be ſoftned, by what — 
beg leave to ſabjoin. If I compare my 
lf to Zuurus, either as to natural En- 
dowments, or as to Fortune, it would ar- 
gye my Ignorance, both of his Hi/tory, 
and of myſelf. Bur as there was as great 
2 Diſparity between the Age of Cicero 
and his, as there is between yours, Six, and 
mine, and ſome difference, tho, perhaps 
not ſo great, between them in Dignity z 
and as 1 am ſatisfied, that all the World 
knows in whom publick Spirit, general 
Benevolence, and Love for Mankind, Hu- 
manity, and all other thoſe ſocial Graces, 
which were ſo ſhining in Ciceno's Cha- 
rater, appear with no leſs Luſtre in our 
Time, than they did in him, in bis; ſo 1 
date aflert of myſelf, that there is nothing 
| wo 7 ſo 


know, that he that has a lefſer Founda- 
tion to build on, may raiſe as regular 3 
Structure, tho not ſo magnificent a one, 


3 lay a Claim, in proportion, to 
"Merit, as. he who has a larger 


and nobler Materials ty work on. 


* . 


IF 2 Deſire of 


all I can, to the Happinels and Welfare of 


thoſe Perſons, more or few, to which my 
Actions may have relation, be ſufficient to 
make a Man beloved—l muſt be ſo. And 
if an equally paſſionate Deſire to make 
ones (elf as worthy a Being as one can, 
will entitle any one to the Character of 
| qwwiſe and Enowing, J have a right to it, 
But as I am ſenſible this in neither Caſe 
is ſafficient, but Endeavours muſt be uſed, 
as in the firſt, contemplating your Ex- 
_ ample will make thoſe ſocial Virtues be, at 
length, conſpicuous in my Behaviour, and 
become a part of my Character; 1 ſhall 


be glad to have your Direction, in order, 


on the other hand, to improve my Un: 
| derſtanding, 


153) 


aa and enlarge my Mind: or if 
not your poſitive Direction, yet I beg the 
Continuance of your kind Regards. The 
| Favour and Efteem of a Man of Vertue _ 
and Worth, deſcrving that to be ſaid of it; 
| with much more reaſon, W 
that a great Author ſays of Loue, hat 
« it gives a new Grace to our Manner, a 
<< new Dignity of Life, and a new Vilige 
< to our Perſons.” I had ever a Spark of. 
Emulation in me, and a great Thirſt after 
Knowledge. But I know not what it is 
become now. What was ſcarce ſenſible 
before, is now btoke out into a mighty 
Flame, ſince I have been any ways regard- 
ed by you, SIR; and I ſhall never think 
J can do too much to approve myſelf to — 
you, or tO retain your Favour. 


SIR, I ſhall end this ng (and if you 
think ſo, you may add, for I would not 

- anticipate your Judgment, #edious) Epiſtle, 
with the citing ſome few Paſſages I have 
met with in my reading, that greatly con- 
curd to Sve me the Gay + of Mind that 


hes 


(54) 
has produced it; and on which I mult rey 
ly for my 3 * 


_ 
AND the ff ſhall be, » ſhort Citation 


. © T'O came — the: World, 


« and trifle away out true Enjoyment of ö 


te it, and of aurſelues in it, is lamentable 
** indeed. This one Reflettion would yield 
a INT ITEE 


MV next ſhall be a Sentiment of tho 
famous CARDAN, vic. 


85 QUI D nne quam ſeire 5 
<« ſimus, quid fucrimus, quid crimus, atque 
« cum his etiam Divina illa atque ſu- 


prema poſt obitum, „ Vicifh: 
E 


THE excellent Man PASCHAL af- 


forded me another Incentive, in the fol- 
lowing Words; ; 


L Ho 


(5s) 


n 4 HOMME + viflieine fait pour 
& ponſer ; “eff toute ſa dignits, & rout 
& ſon merite. Tout ſon devoir eff de pen- 
* ſer comme il faut; & Tordre + le 
.® penſce eſt de commencer par Sor, Pa ſen 
& AUTHEUR, & s Fin. Cependant 4 | 
« quoy penſe-t-on dans- le monde ? Fa + 

* Ln mais à ſe divertir, 4 He. 
& venir riche, à acqterir de la reputation, 
te à ſe faire Roy, ſans penſer 4 ce 78 
— 60 que d etre Roy, & detre homme.” 


I crave your Patience, sm, for ſabjoin- 
ing to theſe three Authorities, a fourth, 
that is above twice as long as they all. 
And, I hope, I ſhall readily have itz when 
in excuſe for it, I acquaint you, that in 
my humble Opinion, it is the fineſt Paſ* 
ſage of the fineſt Author that ever writ. 
It is of that great good Man TULLY, and 
| taken out of the f#þ Book bg 

F * 6 


« mus ea, quae volumus oftendere ; pro- 
© ponenda quaedam queſi moventia ſunt, 
ö | 85 quae 


66) 


, quae 10s magis ad cognitionem intelle 
« gentiamque con vertant. Sumatur enim 
« nobis quidam pratftans vir optumis ar- 
4 ftibut, iſque animo parumper & cgita- 
time ſngatur. Primum Ingenio eximio 
te nereſſe oft ; tardis enim mentibus | 
* non facile comitatur : deinde ad 
4 + — veritatem ſtudio incitato: 
2 quo triplex ille animi foetus exiſtet z P 
* unns in cognitione rerum poſitus & in 
« explicatione naturae ; alter in deſcrip- 
rum arteve, vivendi ; tertius in judican- 
« do quid cuique rei fit conſequens, quid 
e repugnans: in quo ineſt omnis cum ſub» 
ce tilitas diſſerendi, tum veritas judican- 
& di. Quo tandem igitur Gaupio adfici 
« neceſſe eff ſapientis animum, cum his 
<« habitantem pernoft antemque curis? cum 
© fotius mundi motus converſioneſque per- 
« ſpexerit, ſideraque viderit innumerabilia 
% caelo inhaerentia cum ejus ipſius motu 
« congruere certis infixa ſedibus ; ſeptem | 
« alia ſuos quae que tenere curſus, multum 
inter ſe aut altitudine aut humilitate | 
« Jiftantia, quorum vagi motus rata ta- 
nen & certa fu curſus ſpatia definiant. 


( 57) 


„ Horum nimirum aſpectus inpulit illos 
& veteres & admonuit, ut plura quaere- 
« rent. Inde eſt indagatio nata initiorum 
& tamuam ſeminum, UNDE eſſent on- 
< nia orta, generata, concreta; quarque cu- 
e juſque generis vel inanimi vel animan- 


« tis, vel muti vel loquentis Ox ioo? © 
vita, quis interitus, quaeque en als its _ 
< aliud viciſſitudo atque mutatio ; unde.” © 
terra aequis librata ponderibus : queous - 
* ravernis maria ſuſtineantur: qua omnia 
« delata gravitate medium mund; locum 
« ſemper expetant ; qui eft idem infimus = 
2 
. noctes & dies cogitanti, exiſtit illa a deo 
« Delphis praecepta cognitio, ut ipſa ſe 
© mens agnoſcat, conjunctamque cum dis 
« vina mente ſe ſentiat : ex quo inſatia- 
e bili gaudio conpletur: ipſa enim cogi- 
« tatio de vi & natura deorum, ſtudium 
« incendit illius aeternitatis imitandae ; 
« neque ſe in brevitate vitae conlocatum 
te gutat, cum rerum cauſas alias ex aliis 
« aptas & neceſſitate nexas videt : qui- 
« bus ab aeterno tempore fluentibus in 
c gefernum ratio tamen menſque modera- 
« tur. Haec ille intuens ny ue fu 1 

I « vel 


—_ 
* verde ait partis evaſque circun- 
< ſpiciens, QUANTA Furfich ani tranquil. = 
e litate humana & citcriora confiderat ? 
. Hinc illa cognitio vilutis emiſlit: Me- 
* reſcunt genera parteſque uu: in- 


3 * QUAE DEGENDAE AETATIS RATIO DI- 
* LIGENDA.” 


: THIS is that n _ the | 
Praiſes of which; the fame great Man | 
opens his firſt Book of the Nature of the 
Gops ; and which has the Tendency, a4 
RN & 0 cn 6 


AND to A ought mother Expreſ- 
ſion of the ſame immortal Man be ap- 
plied, rather than to the Subject of this 
Addreſs; where he fays, Nil tam te- 
* merarium tamque indignum ſapientis 
e 

1 8 auf, 8 non ſatis ex- 
* * 3 | 


SO) 
«triton fc, fs 
4 r defendere 7. —— 


IT is:this Nusa. and ir alone, 
that will place a Man in that deſirable _ 
Situation, which Lucazrius gives fach 
Life to, in the. following Lines 
—_ | | 


4 « Deſpicere unde queam m als, - 


« wvidere _- 
« Errare, atque viam palentes mere 3 
& vit, = 1 : 
. © Certare ingenio, ** nobilitate | 


« Notes atque dies niti præſtante labore, 
Ad ſimmos emergere opes, rerumque 
cc potir i. | | 


4 O MISERAS HOMINU3! MENTES !” 


4 18 Exclamation more 
naturally rais d. 


IN fine, i is this Knowledge that will 

alone help a Man in the Concluſion of his 

| Life, to confirm, by his own Experience, 

the Truth of that Trivial, but in the Senſe 

it carries in it, very Weighty Provert 
| 1 2 | _— 


Pro 


[ | 23 . 
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LE 


4 


| ld. him that Prelibation of iy, 
in giving him a preſent right to fay 


